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INTRODUCTION, 



The anthenticity of the Combat of the Thirty, beyond doubt tbe most 
remarkable episo^ of the civil wars that desolated Brittany during 
the fourteenth century, was long disputed by both French and English 
historians, who seemed to regard the engagement as apocryphal. Yet 
there was no just reason for such doubts. The question^ however, bas 
been finally set at rest by the discovei^ of the ancient and almost con* 
temporary Ballad, of which I bave attempted the following version ; 
and by the recovery of a missing chapter of Froissart, supplying détails 
of the affair. The manuscript of the old Ballad was found m the Biblio- 
thèque du Roi, by MM. de« ^remin ville ^Àbd Fenhouët, the former of 
whom published an incorrect Àl^ltion of îjL'at Brest in 1819. A second 
and beautifuUy-printed édition, wnicb*léft nothing to désire on the score 
of accuracy — the proofs havine been ooUated word for word with the 
original manuscript by M. M&>n^wa8 brought out in 1827» by M. 
Crapelet, under the auspices of the Comte de Corbière, Minister of the 
Interior. More recently, the aseal and antiquarian leaming of M. Pitre 
Chevalier, the author of ^^ Ancient and Modem Brittany," bave been 
devoted to the illustration of this curious historical poem, which he is 
willing to regard as the testimony of an almost eye-witness of the con- 
flict, while he even ranks it above the newly-restored chapter of Froissart, 
as more ''simple and characteristic, more complète and impartial.*' 
Indeed, with an enthusiasm excusable in a '' Breton de la Bretagne bre- 
tonnante," he terms it a '' trésor sans prix.** 

The new chapter of Froissart, to which I shall now advert, was dis- 
covered amonest the manuscript collections of the Prince de Soubise, 
and was published, in 1824, by die finder, M. Buchon, in bis Chroniques 
ncUianaUs et étrangères. Aa this very interesting historical morceau 
bas not, that I am aware, been included in any English édition of the 
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old chronicler, or ever been translated into our language, I propose to 
gîve it en tire. 



How Messire Robert de JBeaumanoir wentforth to defy ihe Captain of 
Ploërmel,. hy nome JBrandehou/rg ; and how Jie had a rude hattle of 
Thirty against Thirty, 

About this time, there occurred in Brittany a marvellous great feat of 
arma, which deserves to be had in remembrance, and to be held up as an 
encouragement and exaniple to ail bachelors. And to the end that you 
may the better understand it, you must know that there were continuai 
wars in Brittany between the adhérents of two noble dames,* in con- 
séquence whereof Messire Charles de Blois was made prisoner. Now 
the war was conducted by the adhérents of the two dames by means of 
garrisons, which they maintained in castles and strong towns on either 
side. It chanced, one day, that Messire Robert de Beaumanoir, a vaiiant 
knight, and of the highest lineage in Brittany, and who was, moreover, 
govemor of a castle called Castle Josselin, and had with him great store 
of men-at-arms of bis kin, and other mercenaries, went forth to the town 
and castle of Ploërmel, the captain whereof was named Brandebourg, and 
had with him great store of German mercenaries, Englishmen, and Bre- 
tons, and belonged to the party of the Countess of Montfort. Xow the 
afore-mentioned Messire Robert and his men rode nîgh unto the barriers, 
and would fain hâve seen some one come forth to them. But no one 
issued out. 

When Messire Robert beheld this, he drew yet nearer, and commanded 
the captain to be called. Hereupon, the captain came forth to speak 
with Messire Robert, assurances of safeguard being given on either side. 
Then, said Messire Robert, '* Brandebourg, hâve you no men-at-arms 
within, yourself or others, some two or three of you, who would iike to 
joust with spear and sword against three others for love of their firiends ?" 
Brandebourg made answer, and said : '^ My friends do not désire to be 
slain ingloriously in a single joust, for that would be a trial of fortune 

* *< The Countess, at that time widow of Jean de Mcmtfort, and Jeanne de Fen- 
thièvre, wife of Charles de Blois, who had been made prisoner at the battle of 
Koche-Derrien. Thèse two heromes placed themselyes at the head of their 
husbands' partisans, in defence of their respective rights. The war of succession 
of Jean III. lasted more than twentj years. Begnn in 1341, it was only ended in 
1364, by the Battle of Auray, at which Charles de Blois was kiUed by an English 
soldier« after performing prodigies of valour."— iVote m ihe Edition oftke " Combat 
d«8 Trente;' published m 1827. 
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without resuit, and we should gain rather the nanie of rashness and folly 
than reap renowu, honour, and reward. But I will tell you what we will 
do, an you list. You shall take frora your garrîson twenty or thirty of 
your feUowship, and I will take the like number from mine. Then let us 
repaîr tp an open plain, where none can hinder or disturb us, and give 
oïders, on pain of the halter, to our companions on either side, as well as 
to ail heholders, that they shall not render aid or comfort to any com- 
batant. This done, we will make proof of our prowess, and so do that 
they shall speak of us hereafter in halls, palaces, and other places through- 
out the world. And may fortune and honour befal those for whom God 
hath destined them." 

" By my fay," sud Messire Robert de Beaumanoir, " you speak bravely. 
I agrée. Therefore, be you thirty, and we will be thirty likewise ; for thus 
I promise it on my knightiy faith." '* Thus also do I promise it," an- 
swered Brandebourg, '* for by this means more honour will be acquired, 
and maintained, than by a joust" 

Thus was the affair plighted and settled. The day was fixed for the 
Wednesday then after, being the fourth day from the défiance. In the 
interval, each chose bis thirty men, as seemed good to him, and ail the 
sixty provided themselves with arms fitted for the occasion. 

When the day was corne, the thirty companions of Brandebourg heard 
mass, after which they armed themselves, and repaired to the spot where 
the battle was to take place. Dismounting from their horses, they for- 
bade ail such as were there to interfère in case mischance befel them or 
their companions ; and thus likewise did the companions of the Baron de 
Beaumanoir. Now thèse thirty companions, whom we shall call Eng- 
lishmen, had tarried long for the others, whom we shall style Frenchmen. 
When ihe thirty Frenchmen were come, they dismounted, and gave the 
orders to their companions, as before related. Some say that five of 
their number remained at the outrance of the place of combat, while 
twenty-five dismounted, as the English had done. When the sixty were 
drawn up in front of each other, they parleyed together for a short time, 
and then retired on either hand» and made ail those who were looking on 
withdraw to a distance. Then one of them gave the signal, and they 
rushed together at once, fighting stoutly in a heap, and generously 
rescuing one another when they saw their companions in danger. 

Soon after they came toeether thus, one of the Frenchmen was killed, 
but this did not prevent the others from fighting, but the combat was 
maintained right valiantly on both sides, as if they had been so many 
Rolands and Olivers. I cannot say for truth <^ if thèse or those did best,'* 
neither can I fairly place one above the other ; but ail fought so long that 
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they completely lost strength and breath. Beîng compelled to stop and 
repose themselves awhile, a trace was proclaimed, whicn was to last until 
they had rested sufficiently, when the first who should arise was to 
summon the others. There were found dead four Frenchmen and two 
Englishmen. They rested for a long time on eîther side, and such as 
eould obtain it drank wine, which was brought them in bottles, then 
braced up their battered armour, and dressed theîr wounds. 

When they were thus refreshed, the first who arose gave the signal, and 
recalled the others. Then began again the combat as furiously as before, 
and it lasted for a long while. The combatants had swords from Bor- 
deaux, short and stiff, pikes and daggers, and some had axes, wherewith 
they g^ve each other marvellously great blows. And some grappled with 
their foes in the strife, and smote them and spared them not. You may 
well believe that amongst them there was many a fine feat of arms ; set 
as they were man to man, body to body, hand to hand. Not for a 
hundred years bas been heard of the lîke. 

Thus tney fought like good champions, and very valiantly maintained 
this second attack. But in the end the English had the worst of it. For, 
as I bave heard tell, one of the Frenchmen, who remained on horseback, 
broke their ranks and trampled them under foot without difficulty, so that 
Brandebourg, their captain, and eight of bis companions, were then 
slain ; and the others, seeing that they could neither défend them nor 
lend them aid, surrendered themselves prisoners, for they could not, and 
would not fly. And the aforesaid Messire Robert, and such of bis fellow- 
ship as were left alive, took them and conducted them to Josselin Castle 
as their prisoners, and afterwards allowed them ransom courteously, when 
their hurts were healed, for there was not one amongst them, French or 
English, who was not grievously wounded. Sithence, I saw, seated at 
the table of Charles, King of France,* a Breton knight, who had been 
présent at the conflict, Messire Yervains (Yves) Charrael ; bis visage was 
so gashed and hacked that it showed plainly enough that the affair had 
been well fought. There also I saw Messire Enguerrant Duedins, a 
good knight of Picardy, who gave like proof that he had been at the fight; 
and another esquire, named Hues de Raincevaus. So this action came to 
be much talked about By some it was looked upon as of little account, 
by others as a marvellous feat, and of great bardihood. 



Froissart's account of the combat, as will be seen, corresponds in a 
great measure with the description of the engagement given in the 

'*' Charles V«, sumamed the Wise, who ascended the throne in 1364. 
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ballad ; but the old chronlcler says that the day appointed was the Wed- 
nesday after the défiance, whereas the wrîter of the lay fixes it, with 
great précision, upon Saturday, the vigil of Sunday, Lœtare Jérusalem. 
Froissart aiso makes no mention of the most noticeable incident in 
the combat; namely, the stern rebuke administered by Geoffroy du 
Bois to the Breton leader, when the latter, athirst and bleeding, cried 
eut for drink — '' Drink thy own blood, Beaumanoir, thy thirst will pass 
away.** The old chronicler's description of Yves Charruers slashed visage 
is very striking; but the names of Enguerrant Duedins and Hues de 
Raincevaus do not appear in the list of combatants given by other his- 
torians. 

Mr. Weld, in bis pleasant " Vacation in Brittany^^* says that, ^' ac- 
cording to tradition, Beaumanoir, though severely wounded and weariéd, 
slew no less than five Englishmen with his own hands." But this won- 
drous display of prowess on the part of the Baron is not supported by 
more authentic narratives of the fight. On the contrary, the real hero 
of the day on the Breton side, though the palm of valour was adjudged 
to the Sire de Tintëniac, was Guillaume de Montauban. But for Mon- 
tauban's device, the Englîsh, under the guîdance of Croquart, would un- 
questîonably hâve come off the victors. This stout German mercenary, 
the winner of the prize of valour on the English side, was taken with the 
other prisoners to Josselin, and subsequently released. Froissart dévotes 
a chapter to him (chap. cxlviiL), and thus winds up his history : '* King 
John of France made him the ofFer of kuighting him, and marrying him 
very richly, if he would quit the English party, and promised to give him 
two thousand livres a year ; but Croquart would never listen to it. It 
chanced one day, as he was riding a young borse, which he had just pur- 
chased for three hundred crowns, and was putting him to his fîill speed, 
that the horse ran away with him, and, in leaping a ditch, stumbled into 
it, and broke his master's neck. Such was the end of Croquart." 

Of the chivalrous Marshal de Beaumanoir, the friend and companion- 
at-arms of the renowned Bertrand du Guesclin, the character is thus 
summed up by a French writer : *^ In his long career, illustrated by 
important embassies and difficult commands, he was ever remarkable for 
loyalty and courage ; but his first title to glory is having been the leader 
of the Bretons at the Combat of the Thirty." 

Conceming the Englîsh leader. Sir Robert Bembrough (Bembro, or 
Brandebourg, as he is indifferently styled), nothing can be discovered ; 
except that, at the death of the brave Sir Thomas d'Agworth ("the 
English Achilles,'' as M. Pitre Chevalier terms him, '* who covered him- 
itelf with glory, by resisting with a handful of men the whole army of 
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Charles de filob''), he was appointée! by Montfort and Eldward III. to 
the command of the garrison at Ploërmel, where he practised great 
cruelties upon the unfortunate Bretons. 

As it cannot fail to interest the reader, I will now cite the very accu- 
rate description of the locality of the mémorable combat given by M. 
Pitre Chevalier in his " Bretagne Ancienne et Moderne ;" " The travel- 
ler, proceeding from Ploërmel to Josselin, after quitting the smiling 
environs of tlie first-named town, enters upon an arid and vast moor, 
without verdure and without trees, covered with the wild heath of 
AiTnorica, which hardly sparkles beneath the bnghtest rays of the sun. 
In the centre of this moor, equidistant from the two towns, formerly 
stood the vénérable oak that shaded the champions of Mi-Voie. To- 
wards the end of the sixteenth century, this old witness of the combat of 
giants was thrown to the earth by the axe of the League. Soon after- 
wards a stone cross replaced the oak. Reared close by the roadside, it 
enjoined the passer-by to bare his head and pray. The cross was thrown 
down, firstly, in 1775 ; but at the request of M. Martin d'Aumont, the 
States of Brittany restored it, and engraved upon its base the foUowing 
inscription, reported by Ogée : 

A LA MÉMOiEB Perpétuelle 

DE LA Bataille des Trente, que Monseigneur le Maréchal 

DE Beaumanoir a gagnée en ce lieu 

le xxvn. MARS, l'an mcccl. 

^^ The Révolution of 1793, not less brutal than the League, sought to 
destroy the remembrance of the Thirty with the mark whereby it was 
preserved. But the mémorial was gloriously revived, while the Révo- 
lution itself perished. 

" In 1811, the council of the arrondissement of Ploërmel demanded 
that a grant of 600 fr. should be dedicated to the érection of a monu- 
ment in honour of the combatants of Mi- Voie. The council-general of 
Morbihan applauded the idea, and voted for the same object the sum of 
2400 fr. On the llth of July, 1819, the first stone was laid by the 
Comte de Coutard, lieutenant-general, commander of the thirteenth 
military division, by M. de Chazelles, Baron de Lunac, prefect of 
Morbihan, and by M. Pitou, chief engineer of the corps of Sappers and 
Miners. The bénédiction was pronounced by M. de Bausset Roquefort, 
Bishop of Vannes. 

*' This monument, which ail may now see, is an obelisk fifteen mètres 
high, one mètre and sixty centimètres wide at the base, and one mètre 
wide at the top. Composed of layers of granité, it occupies the centre 
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of a plantation of pines and cypresses, the highest of which does not 
exceed a hundred and forty mètres. 

'^ On the eastem front may be read thèse words : 

Sous LE &BGNE DE LoUIS XVIII., 

Roi DE Fbjlnce et de Navarre, 
LE Conseil Général du Département du Morbihan a élevé ce Monument 

A la gloire des XXX. Bretons. 

<* The west front bears the same inscription in the Celtic language. 
On the south are engraved the names of the combatants ; on the north 
the date of the combat, March 27th, 1351. Near the monument is 
placed the stone restored in 1775 by the States of Brittany. Voilà tout,^* 

M. Pitre Chevalier then proceeds to broach the notion of what he 
deems would constitute a fitting monument to the Thirty, and it must 
be owned that the conception is not devoid of grandeur. ^' In place of 
this needle of stone, which resembles everything and signifies nothing, 
dare to realise the dream of a Breton pilg^m. Take from the bowels of 
the ' land of granité ' thirty gigantic blocks, such as are to be found at 
Camac or at Lok-Mariaker. Peradventure, you may find them on the 
very moor which was bedewed with the blood of the Thirty. Range 
thèse blocks in line of battle upon the place of the combat, as were 
ranged the champions of Brittany before the Marshal de Beaumanoir. 
Summon thirty Breton artists, and, if artists are wanting, summon work- 
men ; order thèse simple statuaries to carve from each block a colossal 
knîght, with his helm on head» his hand upon his sword, and his shield 
by his side ; ail this to be naturally and largely indicated, as becomes men 
of iron sculptured in granité. F^vided that the manly visage is distin- 
guishable under the visor, that the outline of the human form is preserved, 
that the armour defines itself boldly against the sky, and that the pedestal 
and the statue form an indestructible mass, nothing more b wanted. 
Upon thèse thirty escutcheons engrave the thirty names and the thirty 
armoriai bearings. Plant in the middie of the line an oak like that of 
Mi-Voie. Let it grow and spread itself out freely till it shall cover ail 
the knights with its shade. And when, one day, the traveller crossing 
this moor shall see rising before him this enorroous tree, and those thirty 
stone warriors, whether the sun may project afar their gigantic sil- 
houettes, or the moon may multiply or render yet larger their phan- 
toms, that traveller will recognise a nation which for three thousand 
years bas repulsed the foreigner, and which yet knows how, like the 
ancient Druids, to erect mémorial stones to its heroes." 

It may be mentioned that among the signatures of those who were 
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not présent at the ceremony of layîng the first stone of the pyramidal 
monument to thè Thirty, but who desired to subscrîbe the procès verbal, 
occur the names of the Duc de Serent (the last descendant of Jean de 
Serent, one of the Thirty), who died in 1822, without issue; the Comte 
de Tinténiac, descendant of the renowned Sire de Tinténiac ; the Comte 
du Parc and the Vicomte Maurice du Parc, descendants of Maurice du 
Parc, one of the Thirty. 

So great was the impression produced by the Battle of Mi- Voie, that, 
for more than a century after its occurrence, in Britanny, France, and 
England, it was a common expression to say, in allusion to any gallajit or 
terrible action, <' They fought as they did at the Combat of the Thirty." 

The memory of the famous combat, so dear to their national pride, is 
still fondly cherished by the Breton peasantry. To this day, Mr. Weld 
tells us, thev chant its glories at their Pardons, in a ballad in the Cor- 
nouaille dialect, called *< Stourm Ann Tregont." Mr. Weld also states 
that the same ballad was yery generally sung by thèse sturdy peasants, 
to incite each other to valour, during the Chouan war. 

Honour to the brave men, on either side, who fought by the Mid- 
Way Oak. Honour to those who fell. Honour to those who won. 
Honour to those who lost. Assuredly, we bave no cause to be ashamed 
of our share in the Combat of the Tmrty. 



^tt ^omi^at of tf)t ^tittu^ 



Hère hegins the Battle of Thirty Englishmen against Thirty 
Bretonsj which took place in Brittany in the Year of Grâce 
One ThotLsand Three Hundred and Fifty^ on Saturday^ the 
Vigil of Sunday Lsetare Jérusalem* 

iFette 8^ Jfix%t 

The Défiance, 

I. 

Seigneubs, knights, barons, bannerets, and bachelors, I pray, 
Bishops and abbots, holy clerks, heralds and minstrels gay, 
Ye valiant men of ail degrees, give ear unto my lay. 
Attend, I say, and ye shaU hear how Thirty Engl^hmen, 
As lions brave, did battle give to Bretons tnree times ten. 
And sith the story of this fîght I shall tell faithfully, 
A hundred years nereafber it shall remembered be, 
And warriors hoar recount it then to children on the knee. 

II. 
In stories where good precept with ensample ye unité, 
Ail men of worth and wisdom take exceectinç great delight ; 

Only envions knaves and faitours treat such ditties with despite. 

» 

♦ March 27, 1351. (New Style.) 
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Wherefore, without further prélude, I will now the taie recite 
Of the Combat of the Thirty — that most mémorable fight ! 
Beseeching Christ, our blessed Lord, in whom we place our trust, 
Pity to hâve on those who fought, sith most of them are dust.* 

III. 

Before the Castle of Aurai stout Daggeworthf had been slain, 

Worsted in a rude encounter with the Barons of Bretaigne; 

But his dcath, as ye shall hear anon, proved a loss and not a gain. 

For while he ruled within Aurai no tiller of the soil, 

Nor any peaceful citizen the English mote despoil. 

But when he fell, Bembrough$ arose, a chief with iron hand, 

Who Daggeworth's treaty broke straightway, and ravaged ail the 

land. 
"Now, by Saint Thomas!" Bembrough swore, "avenged shall 

Daggeworth be I 
Such ingrate khaves as thèse to spare were sinful clemency." 
And weu he kept his ruthless vow, for when he took Ploërmel, 
Small mercy did he show to those within his power who fell. 
Sore wasted he the country round, until that happy day 
When Beaumanoir, the Baron good, to Ploërmel took his way ; 
From Josselin Castle did he come to aid the hapless folk 
Who groaned, unpitied, unrelieved, 'neath Bembrough's cruel yoke. 

♦ Some of the Knights engaged in the Combat of Thirty were alive when the 
author of the Lay wrote his Relation. 

t " Sir Thomas Daggeworth" (styled Dagome in the Lay ) " was i^pointed 
Commander in Brittany, by writ of priyy seal, dated E^ading, January 10, 
1347." — Fadera. Daçgeworth cummanded the Castle of Aurai for the Countess 
of Montfort. His defeat and death are thus described by Proissart. "In the 
beffînnin^ of Augost in the year 1350, Raoul de Cahours and many other knights 
and squires, to the number of one hundred men-at-arms, or thereabouts, corn- 
bated with the commander for the King of England in Brittanv, called Sir 
Thomas Da^eworth, before the Castle of Aurai. Sir Thomas and ail his men 
were slain, to the amount of about one hundred men-at-arms." 

} Sir Robçrt Bembrougjh. The author of the Lay calls him Bomebourc, and 
the French chroniclers write the name indifferently Bembro and Brandebourç. 
It bas been conjectured that it might be Fembroke, Ormerod, in his Memoir 
of Sir Hugh Câlverley, referring to the Combat of the Thirty, states that "the 
English commander at Ploërmel is supposed to hâve been Sir Bichard Green- 
jicre, of Mcrlay." 
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As Beaumanoir and his esquires the English camp drew nigh^ 

Full many a captive they beheld lamentmg dolefuUy. 

For some they saw chained hand and foot — some by the thumbs 

were tîed, — • 
Together link'd by twos and threes — torment on every sîde. 



IV. 

When Beaumanoir and his esquires in Bembrough's présence stood, 
Thus haughtily the mail-clad throng bespoke the Baron good. 
" Ye knights of England, valiant sirs, I pray ye, list to me, 
The helpless captive to maltreat is sharae to chivalry. 
And if the peaceful husbandman ye torture and ye kill, 
Whom shall ye find your vines to dress — ^who will your granaries 

ffll? 
Trust me, brave sirs, ye do great wrong, and there an end must be, 
As ye do hope for grâce yourselves, of this severity." 

" Baron de Beaumanoir," quoth Bembrough, " hold your peace, 
For till our conquest be assured, thèse things shall never cease. 
Question thereon there must be none. Now, mark well what I say. 
A noble duchy in Bretaigne Montfort shall hâve alway — 
From Pontorson to Nantes— -from Nantes to Saint Mahé. 
This shall he hâve. But of ail France crown'd king shall Ed- 
ward be, 
And so on every side extend our English mastery, 
Maugre the boastful French, and their allies, perdy ! " 

Made answer then the Baron good, and stoutly thus did say — 
*' Songez un autre songe, messire, cestui est mal songé. 
Not half a foot. Sir Robert, shall you advance that way. 
A truce to idle taunts ! — fanfaronades are nauffht, — 
And those who loudest prate do least, as l've been taught. 
'Twere best, methinks, adjust our différence in this way 
By mortal combat in the field on some appointed day. 
Thirty *gainst Thirty, an jrou list, together we will fight, 
With spear and sword, with axe and mawle, — and Heaven défend 
the right !" 
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" Now, by my soûl !" cried Bembrough, " I heartily agrée 
TJnto your termsy and as you fix the combat, it shall be ; — 
Thirty 'gainst Thirtv of tne best of either company, — 
And for the day — ail days alike for fighting are to me !" 



Whereat he tumed him to his Enîghts, laughing disdainfuUy. 

Then was the battle 'twixt them swom, each pli^hting solemnly 
His knightly word to use thereat no base supercnery. 
With one consent a day they named — ^it was the day before 
Lœtare* Sunday — when good men with gifts the altars store. 
The Vigil of Lœtare 'twas, — and would ye know the year? — 
Fifty to Thirteen Hundred add, and ye shall hâve it clear. 
Now to the King of Glory let us offer eamest prayer, 
That those who fight for truth and right, He hâve within His 
carel 

With lightened heart to Josselin did Beaumanoir retum, 
Eager he was that ail his knights the enterprise should learn ; 
And as the throng he thus bespoke, like fire their breasts did burn : 

^^ Seigneurs and valiant knights, this day hâve I defied 
Bembrough to meet me in the field — ^Thirty on either side — 
And for companions in the fray we both may freely choose 
Such as the lance and battle-axe, and dagger best can use. 
Hence Thirty of the most expert amongst ye, sirs, I lack, 
Proud Bembrough and his chosen men Ukc bears and wolves to 

hack. 
Trust me the famé of this emprise shall travel throughout France, 
From Bourgoigne to the Switzer's land, from Milan to Plaisance. 
How say ye, knights and barons bold ? — will ye not hâve it so ?" 

* Mid-Lent Sunday, ancientlj called Latare Jérusalem^ because on that daj 
the introït of the Mass beeias with those words. ''In the former days of super- 
stition,'' says Brande, "while that of the Roman Catholics was the establisned 
religion, it was the custom for |)eopIe to visit their Mother Church on Mid-Lent 
Sunday, and to make their offerings ai the high altar." 
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With one accord they made reply — "Thirty with you shall go. 
And when we meet them in the field thèse Englishmen shall feel 
What weighty blows, and well applied, a Breton arm can deal.^ 
Then choose the best amongst us, sir — Heaven grant good choice 
you make !" 

"Gramercy !" cried De Beaumanoir, "Tinténîac* first I take, 

Next Guy de Rochefort, Saint- Yvon, and good Yves Charruel. 

Caron de Bosdegas be mine, with Robin Raguenel. 

Jean Rousselot, Geoffroy Du Bois, and valorous Arrel, 

My life upon it each of ye 'gainst Bembrough will fight well. 

" Thus far my knights IVe ta'en. Esquires I next must choose — 

Guillaume de Montauban, I wot, my quest wîU not refuse ? 

Alain de Tinténiac I claim, Alain de Keranrais, 

Olivier, uncle to the last, and you. De Fontenay ? 

Tristan de Pestivien, and Louis Goyon brave, 

With Hugues Capus-le-Sage, sans question, I must hâve. 

Young Geoffroy de la Roche fuU soon shall knighted be, 

Whose valiant sire to fight the Turkf hath sailed across the sea. 

Foulard, Beaucorps, Pontblanc, ye twain De Trisquidys, 

Du Parc, Mellon, and De la Marche, — ye ail must come with me. 

Jean de Serent I call on you, and Guillaume de la Lande ; 

And with Pachard and Monteville I shall complète my band." 

Now ail, whom Beaumanoir did choose, retumed him thanks 

straightway ; 
And for success upon their arms right fervently did pray. 
Heaven guard them well ! — and to their foes the disadvantage send, 
That for Bretaigne the coming fight triumphantly may end ! 

* Two champions of this name fought on Beaumanoir's side — ^the Sir<^ de 
Tintâiiac and Alain. The Lord of Tinténiac obtained the prize of yaloor on the 
part of the Bretons. 

t Budes de la Roche, father of the warrior mentioned in the ballad, fought 
at the Siège of Constantinople, and in Greece. 
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VI. 

Now tum we to the other aide, and let us see what way 

Haughty Sîr Robert Bembrough chose hîs comrades for the fray. 

Sir Robert KnoUes* he first did take — next Sir Hugh Calverley,t 

With Richard de la Lande — three better might not be. 

Hervé de Lexualen came next, Walton and Bélifort. 

The last-named giant knight an iron maUet bore^ 

Its weight was five and twenty pounds — ^yea, twenty-five and more I 

His list of knights complète, proud Bembrough next essayed 
Esquires the hardiest to find^ and thus his choice he made. 
John Plesington he fixed upon, Repefort, Le Maréchal, 
Hérouart and Boutet d'Aspremont, the stoutest of them ail. 
Richard and Hugues, Le Graillard named, Jennequin de Beton- 

champ, 
AU thèse he took, and lastly chose Hucheton de Clamaban. 

* " Sir Robert KnoUes (called Eobert Canoles in the Lay) was but of mean 
parentale in the coimty of Chester, bnt bv bis valour adyanced from a common 
soldier m the Prench wars under Edwara III. to a great commander. Being 
sent gênerai of an army into France, in dislike of tneir power, be drove the 
people before bim like sheep, destroying towns, castles, and cities, in such 
manner and nnmber, that long after, in memory of this act, tbe sharp points 
and gable ends of overthrown honses and minsters were called Knolles's Mitres. 
After which, to make bimself well-beloved of his countir, he built a goodly 
fair bridge at Rochester, over the Medway, with a chapei and channtry at the 
east end thereof. He boilt much at the Greyfriars, London, and a hospital at 
Rome for English travellers and pilgrims. He deceased at bis manor of Scone 
Thorpe, in Norfolk— was buried by the Lady Constance his wife, in the Church 
of Greyfnars, London, 18th Angnst, 1407." — Weevei^s Funeral Monuments, Sir 
Robert was created a Knight of the Garter by Richard II. 

f This distingoished Imight (Hue de Carualay, as he is styled in the Lay) 
was the eldest son of Dayid Calyerley (or Calyeley), of Lea, in Cheshire. 
He first appeared as one of the combatants in the noted conflict descnbed 
in the Lay ; next at the Battle of Aurai, 1364 ; then as a captain of Eree Com- 
panies in the service of Henry of Trastamare; and after other exploits too 
numerous to narticularise, he ended his brilliant and adventurous career by 
founding a collège at Bunbury, in his native county. ''His body was interrea 
in the diancel of his collège, where his armed effigy reposes on one of the most 
sumptuous altar-tombs that his county can boast." — Ormerod^a Cheshire» It 
bas been asserted, but not proyed, that Sir Hugh Calverley married a queen of 
Airagon. 
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De Clamaban a falchion had as sharp as any dart, 

Wherewith he fought as legends tell of royal Agapart, 

Each blow lopped off a head or limb, or pierced right to the heart. 

For men-at-arms ofvalourproved, Bembrough need not search far, 
Within the English xjamp, I trow, a hundred such tbere are ; 
But he who holds the foremost place is resolute Croquart. 
Next Gaultier Lallemant stands forth ; and Guillemin-le-Gaillard ; 
Then Daggeworth, nephew to the chief, agile as is a pard ;* 
Helcoq and Isannay corne next, and Jennequin Taillard, 
Dardaine, Adès, Troussel,-f* and Rango-le-Uouart, 
De Gannelon and Helichon, Vitart and Mélipart. 

Such were the Thirty Combatants on Bembrough's side enroUed ; 
'Midst them were twenty Englishmen, as Libyan lions bold, 
Brabanters four, and Germans six ; — and thus the list is told. 
Fùmished they were with habergeons, bacinets, and greaves, I 

ween, 
And armed with falchion, lance and sword, war-axe and dagger 

keen. 
To list their braggart talk would move the moodiest man to mirth, 
Thirty to match them, it would seem, could not be found on earth. 
By Christ, they sware, that Beaumanoir and his companions brave 
To death were doomed, and ail Bretaigne to Dinan they would 

hâve I 
But Beaumanoir he boasted not, but reverently prayed 
The mighty Ruler of Events a rightful cause to aid ! 

* This yoang champion subsemiently won bis s^ms, and as Sir Nicholas 
Daçgeworth, fought ooring the Siège of Bennes, in 1357, in single combat 
with the redoubted Bertrand du Guesclin. " The tenns of the combat/* ac- 
cording to Proissart, "were to be three coxlrses with spears, three strokes 
with battle-axes, and three stabs with daggers. The two knights behaved most 
valiantly, and parted withont hurting each other. They were seen with pleasure 
by both armies." 

f Called John Russel, in the Histoire de Bretagne. 
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Ofthe Combaty and the greatfeats ofarms done thereat. 



I. 



Now when the day appointed for the combat had arrived, 

De Beaumanoir and ail his knîghts by holy priests were shrived; 

At early dawn they mass did hear, then to the altar led, 

They knelt them down, and took the cup^ and ate the sacred bread. 

II. 

" Good sirs," quoth lordly Beaumanoir, while marshaUing hisband, 
Be of stout heart, and valiantly thèse Englishmen withstand. 
And if Christ Jésus in his grâce shall give us mastery, 
Throughout the realm entire of France rejoicing there shall be; 
And Charles de Blois of Brittany, — Duke Charles the Debonair, — 
He and his gracions Duchess Jeanne, valiant and wise as fair, — 
Mine own right-noble kinswoman — great love for us shall bear. 
Then before God, the mighty God of Battles, let us swear, 
That if proud Bembrough and his host we fînd in yonder plain, 
Not one of ail their lineage shall see their face again ! " 

lïl. 

That mom, betimes, bold Bembrough, with his gallant company 
Of thirty fearless combatants, unto the field did hie. 

Now would ^e know the spot whereon this famous fight befel, 
Midway it hes 'twixt Josselin and the Castle of PloërmeU 
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A solitary tree doth grow on the far-stretching plain, 
Known as the Mid-Wajf Oak* — long may that mark remain ! 

When to the place of rendezvous proud Bembrough had drawn 

niçh, 
Unto his thirty men-of-arms he thus spake boastfuUy : 
" My magîc books IVe caused be reaa,+ and Merlin unto me 
Doth prophesy, upon this day, a signal victory. 
Be confident, then, valiant sirs, as well, I wot, ye may. 
For of the host of Beaumanoir few shall survive the day. 
And such as shall surrender in the combat I ordain 
In his name, shall to Edward good, our sovran lord, be ta'en. 
An earnest shall they be to him, that not alone Bretaigne 
But ail the realm of fertile France shall to his crown pertain ! " 

Thus spake Sir Robert Bembrough, thus spake he as he thought; 
But if it please the King suprême with whom ail kings are nought, 
Things to a difièrent issue far shall surely yet be brought ! 



IV. 

y the Mid-Way Oak did ha! 

de- 



As Bembrough and his company by the Mid-Way Oak did hait, 
" Where art thou, Beaumanoir r" ne cried, "I hâve thee at de 

fault ; 
Hadst thou been hère, fuU speedily discomfited thou'dst been." 



E'en as the words fell from his lips De Beaumanoir was seen. 

"Ho! Beaumanoir!" cried Bembrough, then, "good friends we 

yet may be, 
If to adjourn this combat swom we both of us agrée ; 
License to fight from my liège lord, great Edward, l'U obtain. 
And from the King of Saint-Denis, like license thou shalt gain. 

* Le Chesne den my voie, ainsi est son appel. 

t *Pai fait lire mes livres, " This expression," Mr. Weld remarks, " is ex- 
plained by the fact that the knights and gentrv of the period referred to in the 
poem were unable to read." But it may also imply that the superstitions 
English leader, being unable to decipher the mystic cnaracters on his scroUs, 
caused them to be interpreted to him. 
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This donc, our compact we'll renew, and fix at once the day/'* 
^^Counsel lU take/' quoth Beaumanoir^ stemly, ^^on wnatyou 

say." 

V. 

Without more words^ the Baron good dîd to his men retom, 
And while he thus bespoke the throng, with wrath his cheeks dîd 

bum: 
" How think ye, sirs?'' he scomful laughed^ '^Bembrough wonld 

hâve us go 
Back from this field, where we hâve come to fight, without a blow, 
He would adjoum the combat, sîrs. Speak ! will ye hâve it so? 
For mine own part I swear to you — and Heaven the truth doth 

know ! — 
For ail the treasure upon earth, l'd not the fight forego !'* 

Then out and spake Yves Charruel, with choler raging hot — 
Betwixt the sea and where they stood a bolder knight was not: 
" Sir, hère are thirty men-of-arms hâve come unto this spot, 
Tough spear, martel, and battle-axe, dagger and sword we've got; 
Ready prepared we are to fight, and by Saint-Honoré ! 
With Bembrouffh and his fellowship we mean to fight to-day. 
We mean to fight and vanquish those base braggarts, since they 

dare 
Dispute the title of the land with the Duke Debonair. 
Pensh the dastard vile I say, who tamely would go back, 
And when his foes before him stand, would not those foes 

attack ! " 

" Thou say est well, Yves Charruel, to go back were foui scom; 
The combat we will hâve with them^ even as it hath been swom." 

* This hésitation on the part of Bembroû^h would appear, at first, to be 
irreconcilable with his previons address to his followers, as well as with his 
own subséquent conduct. But it seems to hâve occurred to him Tsomewhat too 
late his opponent thought), that the combat between himself ana Beaumanoir, 
unauthonsed by their respective sovereigns, would be irregular, and ought, 
therefore, to be deferred till due license for it oould be obtained. 
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VI. 

*^ Bembrough," quoth lordly Beaumanoir, as toward him he did 

tum, 
^^ Hear what my brave companîons say — thy offer they do spurn. 
Shameful they hold 'twould be in us the combat to delay, 
Which thou hast proffered Charles de Blois, through me and 

mine, to-day. 
We ail hâve sworn, that in the sîght of the Barons of Bretaigne, 
Thou and thy fellowship this day shalt shamefully be slain I " 

^^ Tush, Beaumanoir/' Bembrough cried out, " mère foUy thou 

wilt do, 
And, when too late, thy rashness great full bitterly thou'lt rue. 
For the flower of aU thy duchy shall upon this plain be left, 
And thy liège lord of his noblest and his bravest be bereft " 

" Sir Robert," answered Beaumanoir, " I utterly deny, 
That I unto this field hâve brought the flower of Brittany. 
Rohan, Laval, and Lohéac, and Quentin are not hère. 
And many other noble knights of prowess without peer; 
But I hâve with me thirty men, wno nothing living fear — 
Thirty clean men-of-arms, who practise not treason or perfidy — 
And ail hâve sworn, ère compiine-time, thou and thy host shall 
die!" 

Then to him Bembrough answer made, laughing disdainfuUy: 
" Less than a clove of garlic rank, proud lord, I value thee; 
Thy fellowship I hold as cheap, and will hâve mastery. 
Ail Brittany shall soon be ours, and eke ail Normandy." 

Then turning to his company, he shouted lustily, 

" Upon them ! — strike thèse Bretons down, and put them to the 

sword ! 
Spare none ! — to work us deadly harm they ail are of accord." 

VII. 

Unto their leaders' battle-cries lôud shouts responsive rose, 
Impatient were the sixty ail from words to come to blows. 
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Like bolts unto the fray thej rush; the shock is fierce and dread; 

Tves Charrael is prisoner ta'en, Mellon is stricken dead. 

Tristan de Pestivien, that squire of stature high, 

By blow firom Béllfort's rude mawle is wounded grievously. 

Sore hurt is Rousselot, the brave. And I may not deny 

The Bretons hâve the woist. — Saints, to thdr 8ucxK>ur fly ! 



vin. 

Fierce does the conflict rage, loud do the blows resound ; 

Caron de Bosd^as, senseless, is on the ground. 

And brave De Pestivien, who all-disabled lies, 

On Beaumanoir for aid tlius dolorously cries: 

^^ Help me, good Baron, help me straight I if I be captive ta'en 

By thèse infuriate Englishmen, thou'lt see me ne'er again/' 



n 



IX. 

Then Beaumanoir he sware by Christ, who on the tree was tied, 
Ere that should be, fuU many a shield and hawberk should be 

tried! 
Hereon he âung his spear aside, and out his good sword drew ; 
And ail who came within its range he quickly overthrew. 
But by his deeds the Englishmen were in no wise dismayed; 
And Uon hearts, on either side, the combatants displayed. 
Wearied, at length, with such great toil, they on a truce agreed, 
And for a while repose they took, whereof ail stood in need. 
With good wine of Anjou full soon their thirst they did allay, 
And, thus refreshed, the deadly strife they recommenced stn^i^ht- 

way. 
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Vet more of the same Combat ; how Sir Robert Bemhrough toas 
slain; and of the shrewd device of Guillaume de Montaubarij 
whereby the Bretons gained the Day, 

I. 

Again the conflict rages fierce — again blows loud resound, 

And splintered spears and battered helms bestrew the blood- 

stained ground. 
The Bretons hâve the worst of it — ît may not be gainsaid — 
For two of them are slain outright, and three are prisoners made ; 
Thus twenty-five alone are left. Christ Jesu lend them aid \ 
Then Geoffroy de La Roche, an esquire of high degree, 
Knighthood besought from Beaumanoir upon his bended knee. 
Whereon the Baron dubbed him straight, and thus said heartily : 
^* My fair, sweet son, spare not thyself, but emulate the knight — 
Thy valiant sire, Budes de La Roche, — who at Stamboul did 

fight. 
Swear — and may Mary Mother be gracions unto thee ! 
That, ère the hour of complines, our foes shall worsted be !" 

Thèse words bold Bembrough overheard, and seeking how to 

flout 
The noble Breton chivalry, he scomfuUy cried out: 
" Render thyself quick, Beaumanoir, and I will promise thee 
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Thy life, for I design thee as a présent to my ma, 

For I hâve vowed before her, and my vow 1 will not break, 

That thee this night unto her bower I will as captive take." 

Then grimly answered Beaumanoir, " l'il do as much by thee; 
Thy gory head l'U send this night as a bauble to my mie. 
The die is cast, and thou must stand the hazard ; if it be 
Against thee, by Saint Yves thy soûl shall from thy body flee !" 



u. 

Now Bembrough's taunts had roused the ire of rough De Keren- 

rais, 
And thrusting toward the English chief he fiercely thus did say: 
" Presumptuous traitor, dost thou deem that thou canst captive 

t^ke 
A noble knight like Beaumanoir thy mistress sport to make. 
Beshrew thee ! — never more thy tongue shall utter jape and jeer.** 

• 
On this he smote him 'twixt the eyes with the sharp point of his 

spear— 
Right to the brain the steel did pierce as after did appear.* 
Albeit wounded mortally, Sir Robert yet regained 
His feet, and would with Kerenrais brief conâict hâve maintained; 
But that Du Bois, disceming him, like lightning toward him sped, 
And smote him with his spear so hard, that down he fell stark 

dead. 

" Ho ! Beaumanoir 1 " Du Bois cried out, " behold thy haughty 

foe 
Upon the ground, like slaughtered hound, doth breathless lie and 

low r 

When this he heard, the Baron good made answer joyfuUy : 
" The time is come when we must needs double our energy ; 
Retum ye to the fray at once, and let this dead man be." 

* Que par my le visage, sj que chacun Fa yeu, 
ifusques en la cervele lui a le fer embatu. 
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ITT. 

Meanwhîle, the English men-of-arms, they ail of them hâve seen 
What sore mîschance befallen hath their boastful chief, I ween. 
When brave Oroquart, the Almayn, thus to animate them 

strîves. 
" Too true it is — alack ! too true — no longer Bembrough lives. 
His magie books by Merlin writ, in which he put his faith, 
Hâve played him false, since they could not forewarn him of hîs 

death. 
But though our leader we hâve lost, yet be ye of good cheer, 
Do as I counsel ye, brave sirs, and ye hâve nought to fear. 
Keep close together, back to back — keep close, betide what may; 
And ail who venture on attack, ye so shall maim or slay. 
Heavens ! how 'twill anger Beaumanoir if he shall lose the day." 



IV. 

Hereon arose De Bosdegas, and brave Yves Charruel, 

And Tristan, who was hurt fuU sore, — as erstwhile I did tell. 

To Bembrough, when he captured them, parole they gave ail 

three. 
But Bembrough being slain, ye wot, they from parole were free. 
Their shields they dressed, their swords they gat, then to the fray 

did hie, 
Burning for vengeance on their foes, vowing they ail should die. 



V. 

Now though the hardy English chief, • bold Bembrough, he is 

gone, 
Still furiously as heretofore, the conflict rages on. 
Great smiting is there of their swords, great splintering of spears, 
And their broad shields in cantels fly, while blood their harness 

smears. 
Natheless, the English yet can count fuU many a stalwart kniffht, 
Whose strength and prowess doubtful make the issue of the nght. 
Croquart the dauntless, Bélifort that knight of giant mould, — 
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Who^ like a toy, wîihin his grasp, his ponderous mawle doth 

hold,»— 
Both thèse are left ; and left aiso is Hagh de Calverley, 
With craftj Knolles, and manj more. — And thos they fiercelj ciy, 
** Vengeance for Bembrough we will bave — spare none ! but hew 

tbem down — 
And victory shall crown our amis, ère yet the sun go down." 

VI. 

But Beaumanoir^ who never did at face of péril quaîl, 

Seeing the English stand aloof, would closely them asaiL 

And then began a strife so dread, that one incessant clang 

Of weighty blows on helm and shield far o'er the wide moor 

rang. 
Already two brave Englishmen and an Almayn stout are slain ; 
Geoffroy Foulard in death doth sleep, and near him lies Dardaine. 
E'en Beaumanoir himself is hurt. — Be pity on them ta'en ! 
Or not a man on either side shall ère draw sword again. 

vn. 
But fiercely yet the fight doth rage — loudly the blows resound — 
With streams of mingled blood and sweat blusheth the trampled 

ground.t 
The day is pasâng hot, I ween — for the sun in heaven doth blaze, 
And the combatants are bathed in sweat beneath his buming rays. 

Now pîous Beaumanoir that day had fasted rigorously, 

— *Twas Mid-Lent vigil, and such fasts he kept relîgiously — 

* Grose, in his Treatise on Ancient Armour, makes mention of Bélifort's for- 
midable weapon, callinç it " a leaden mallet, weighing twenty-five pounds." 
The writer oi the Lay, nowe^er, is particular upon the point, for he says : 

"Tommelin Belifort qui moult sçut de renart. 
Cil combatoit d*un mail qui pesoit bien le quart 
De cent livres d*achier.^' 



And again: 



"Et Thomas Belifort y fu comme guëant. 
Cil combatoit d'un mail éPachier qui fu pesant. 

De sueur et de sanc la terre rosoya. 
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And being faint and sore athirst, for water he did cry. 

Hearing me cry, Geoffroy Du Bois in accents stem did say, 

" Drink thy own blood, De Beaumanoir, thy thirst 'twill quench 

straigntway."* 
Roused by thèse words of rough rebuke, and full of wrath and 

pain, 
The Baron good forgot his thirst, and joined the fray again. 



VllI. 

Withîn a bowshot of the Oak, where grow the genists green,t 
Like iron wall, immovable, the English band is seen. 
There Calverley ye may discern, the hardy jovencel,J 
Gisantic Bélifort also, armed with his dire martel. 
Wnen Beaumanoir he found it vain to break their fîrm array, 
Had not Saint Michael lent him aid he must hâve felt dismay. 
But brave Du Bois, who near him stood, and saw his visage fall, 
Essayed by cheerful look and speech his stout heart to recal. 
"Look around you, gentle Baron," quoth Du Bois, "and you 

will see 
That the bravest and the best are left of ail your company. 
Tinténiac, Yves Charruel, and Robin Raguenel, 
With De La Marche abide as yet, and Olivier Arrel. 
De Rochefort he doth yonder stand — you may note his pen- 

noncel.§ 
Weapons for service lack we not — spear, sword, and dagger 

Keen — 
And hands to use them well we've got, as know our foes, I ween." 



IX. 

Terrifie is the conflict now — ne'er hath been seen the like I — 
Incessantly the welkin rings with the great blows they strike. 

* Beaumanoir, bois ton sang ! became afterwards the war-cry of the family. 

t Le lonc dun genestay qui estoit vert et bel. 

X Carualay, le yailiant, le hardy jovencel. 

§ The small, swallow-tailed flag attâched to the lance of a knight. 
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The Bretons hurl against their foes ; but moveless as a rock, 
The English phalanx firm withstands the fury of the shock.* 

Guîlkume de Montauban hereon, that brave and subtle squîre, 
Seeing how matters stood with them, did from the press retire. 
His breast swelled high with secret hope, and loudly he cried out, 
That if a charger he could get, he would the English rout. 
Sharp-rowelled spurs he fastened on, then horsedliim quick, I wîst, 
And a great iron-headed spear he took within his fist. 
Yet toward the English rode he not, but semblance made to fly. 

Astonied mightily and wrath, De Beaumanoir did cry, 
" Whither so fast, De Montauban? — what art thou, friend, about? 
Is it by flying from the field that thou thy foes wouldst rout? 
Tum thee for very shame, false squire ! " The other loud laughed 

out, 
^^ Mind thy own business, Beaumanoir, and certes thou shalt find, 
As thou art frank and valiant knight, my business well l'il mind.'^ 

Then rowel-deep the spurs he plunged into his chargeras flanks. 
And wheeling round with lightnmg spced dashed towards the 

English ranks. 
With the first shock seven doughty foes — ^yca, seven ! — were over- 

tum'd ; 
And other three he trampled down, as quickly he returned. 

* In the édition of the " Combat des 2Vtf«^tf," printed by M. Crapelet in 
1827f from the manoscript in the Bibliothèque Royale^ occor the following 
remarks in référence to tne disnosition of the English in the conflict. " It 
was within a hair's breadth tnat the position taken by the English did 
not procure them the honour of the day. The ardour and impetuosity of 
the Bretons would hâve been soon exhausted against this wall of iron ; and 
tired of striking, after their first attack, they would themselves hâve fallen 
under the blows of their enemies. It is thus, that in the hapless days of 
Cr^y and Poitiers, the sang-&oid and discipline of the English troops 
triumphed over the number and vsdour of the French armies; m the same 
manner that at Fontenoy, a column of English infantry sustained the shock 
of ail the French régiments that came in succession to break themselves 
against itsimmovable mass ; until at last, impaired by the artillery, it was forced 
into retreat, which it effected by falling back, always close serried, and in 
good order. History thus offers the most useful lessons of every kind, which, 
too often, remain without fruit for the people." 
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By this great stroke De Montauban the English phalanx broke, 
Into disorder threw them ail, and their high courage shook. 
Each Breton knight, as pleased him then, a captive straightway 

took. 
And while the prisoners gave parole, De Montauban did cry, 
** Now is the time ! — strike, Barons brave ! Montjoie and victory ! 
Tinténiac, Yves Charruel, and Guy de Rochefort brave, 
Strike ail of ye with double force, and conquest ye shall hâve. 
Christ Jésus in his clemency avert from you ail ill ! 
And help you on thèse Englishmen to work your vengefiil will." 



X. 

Yet still the confiict is not o'er, but rages fiercely on. 

'Midst those who fought with Beaumanoir Tinténiac best hath 

donc, 
And on this mémorable day hath palm of valeur won. 

But few upon the English side the combat now sustain, 
For some are captives on parole, and others hâve been slain. 
Sir Robert Knolles and CTalverley are in great jeopardy, 
And so is giant Bélifort, despite his bravery. 

Vainly they struggle on. — ^'Tis o'er with every squire and knîght 
Who came that day in company with Bembrough to the fight. 
John Plesington, Helcoq, Repefort, and Richard de La Lande, 
With more to Josselin now are ta'en by Beaumanoir's command. 



XI. 

Oft shall they of this famous fight, in after times, hear tell, 

For ail its matchless feats of arms remembered are right well. 

Pictured they are in castle-hall on gorgeous tapestry. 

And sung in ditties of our old Armonc chivalry. 

FuU many a squire and hardy knight shall the stirring taie elate, 

Full many a dame of beauty bright shall it serve to recreate. 
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And ail shall glow as when they read of Guillaume D'Aquitaine,* 
Of Arthur and of Oliver, Roland and Charlemagne. 
Three hundred years hereafter — nay, a thousand ! — they shall hear 
Of thîs Combat of the Thîrty, whîch, I ween, was without peer. 

Great was the battle, doubt it not, and great the change it 

wrought. 
Shame on those envions Englishmen — shame and defeat it brought, 
Who Brittany, before that day, to subjugate had thought. 

Now to Jesu, born of Mary, let us reverently pray, • 
That, by His intercession, ail those valiant foemen may 
Compassion find from pitying Heaven upon the Judgment Day ! 
May Saint Michael and Saint Gabriel plead for them with the 

Lord, 
That to their soûls at that dread hour his grâce He may accord ! 

Hère endeth the Battle of Thirty Englishmen and Thirty 
Bretons, which took place in Brittany in the Year of 
Grâce, One Thousand Three Hundred and Fifty, on 
the Saturday before Lsetare Jérusalem. 

* " Guillaume, Duke of Aquitaine, named also de Gellone, flourished in the 
time of Charlemame, and was beloved by that prince, who employed him use- • 
fully against the Saracens. His deeds of arms form the subject of a romance, 
or rather warlike song, composed towards the end of the ninth century, or the 
beginning of the tenth, unoer the title of Boman de Guillaume au court nez" — 
Bioff, Universelle. 
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